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ABSTRACT 

The speaker assesses the social and political forces 
at work on educational policy and offers suggestions for policy 
changes in the coming decade. Anyone interestad in policy must take 
into account Beven external forces that a f feet policy^-demographic 
factors^ the economic return on education^ t.eacher unionization^ test 
datai. teacher morale^.f acc ountability^ and the decline in the public 
interest in educational policy. Five areas are highlighted for 
special policy at tention -'--support of certain none duca tional programs^ 
of revisions in present federal-estate relations-^ of increased 
authority for local site management^ of changes in testing and the 
setting of standards^ and of the setting of policies for continuing 
education and for the maintenance of centers of excellence. 
(Author/IRT) 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN THE NEXT DECADE 

Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies 
August 24, 1976 
Francis Keppel 

Educational policy can be likened to tax policy. Each is 
apparently inevitable and each is distressing in the home. Each 
promises more than it seems to deliver. Each is used by those 
with special interests to forward their personal or public causes 
in the one case because of the delivery power of the attendance 
officer and in the other of the tax collector. It is little 
wonder that the public schools have been described as the best 
sucker list in America, Sooner or latrsr most reformers seek to 
influence what is taught and hov;. 

We do not, however, think of our children as just another 
name on the sucker list. We know them to be individual, idio-^ 
syncratic and requiring special attention. This leads me to a 
sardonic law: that educational policy always seams best designed 
for other people's children. If you want examples, consider the 
positions of many in Boston about the^desegregation of southern 
schools in the south in the 1960 's, and in the north in the 1970 's 
Or consider the middle class liberals in favour of city school 
reform for minorities. Many send their own children to suburban 



public schools, \vhich can also be dafined as privane schooli:; under 

public auspices, since they can only be reacnad ny the road of 

high cost houses and high local tax rates,, 

Please dc not misunderstand me. I am not seeking to blame 

anyone, including myself, for I too have been ihccnsistent . The 

point is that educational policy creates tension within each of 

■ rends bo discussed, often simul caneously ajui confusingly, 

at tv7o quite different levels the level of public policy in 
which the institutions of Bchooling and higher education are 
presumed to play a part, and at the highly personal level at: the 

family. This speech deals only with the policy level. 

No wonder that educators have tended to use obscure language , 
a blend of social scienca jargon, pedagese, ajnd homiletics, v^hich 
rather numbs the mind. The brisk and lively interchange of 
ideological debate is missing. To put it bluntly, presentations 
on educational policy can get pretty dull and com^blicated , and 
you might as well be forewarned this evening. 

Education is too pervasive in our public and private 
lives to be discussed effectively in simple terms, though we have 
all tried to do so. There are simply too many variables. One 
reform bumps into another, and those who seek to do good spend 
much of their time trying to out-maneuver each other. Furthermore, 
social and individual values have shifted direction over time, 
leaving educational institutions bobbing in their wake. 
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The purpose of this lacture is to attempt an asseBsirient 
of where we are today ^ and to make some suggestions on what might 
be done for the future. But please do not expect too much. My 
approach may reflect that of one member of a workshop at the Aspen 
Institute this summer : 

"lu is easier to take a step in the right 
airecuion than no know v;here you are qomq.'* 
Let us start in the familiar manner: with a hasty review 
of dGveloprnents selected from the past. The place to being, 
of course/ is Massachusetts, where in 1642 the General Court 
passed a law, designed to foil that Old Deluder Satan, requiring 
all parents and masters to see to it that their charges were 
taught reading, the capital laws, the religious catechism and 
apprenticeship in a trade. If those requirements sound partly 
familiar today, so bo it, though you will note that in later 
years the founding fathers concluded that Satah^ could weave 
his delusions within catechisms, and substituted the First Amend- 
ment of the Constitution. After the foundinq of the nation, public 
education was seen increasingly as a bulwark of democracy, with 
Jefferson, Horace Mann and many others seeking to persuade parents 
and public of f icia Is . alike that investment in basic education was 
essential to the public v^elfare and required public tax support. 
Jefferson's rather brisker view that another purpose of schooling 
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was to separate the wheat from the chaff, with the talented to 
be sent on to higher education, is rather less in fashion today, 
though still practice obsorved throughout the nation under 
more euphen :.stic labels. -. 

By the turn of this century, a variety of forces were leading 
to the conclusion that secondary, not just primary, education was 
the right of every child and should be provided under public 
support if necessary. Between. 1900 and 1940 , the nuniber of 
secondary school srudents doubled every decade, thoucrh at varyinq 
rates in the several states. Today, we seem to have reached a 
kind of plateau, v/ith 75% completing secondary school, and of 
these slightly nver 50% goinq on to some kind of post-secondary 
education. It is surely safe to say that Jefferson would be 
astonished, and perhaps safe to say that the American society is 
a little breathless after so steep a climb. Certainly, there are 
many indications that the nation is slowing up^ that we may have 
entered a high vallev, in numbers if not in quality. 

Most of this growth was the result of local and individual 
activities which, when cnmbined, gave the appearance of a formal 
national government policy which it was not. Nor was it, by 
and large, the result of the application of social or political 
ideology applied to education. To put it too e^imply, probably, 
education was simply considered a good thing, and the more of it, 
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the better. In fact, the educators incroasingly took tho [position 

even though their funding came ■largely thrc igh the political 
action of appropriation -that educational policy should be 
sharply separated from politics itself. I will return to thin 
topic later: for now, let it be enough to say that this tradition ^ 
is still v;idespread in both public and professional circles. 

The last few decades, however, have brought some assump- 
tions into question. The national effort to use educational 
institutions to solve particular problems, such as equal 
opporruni ty / race relations or your unemployment, has brought 
disappointment. The programs, it seams to many in and out of 
education^ simply do not seem to work, or at least are not working 
well enough fast enough. Education may be a gooql thing in general, 
but not as good in the particular. It also seems that family 
circumstances, communities, peer groups, television, and^ other 
non-school forces have fnore influence on learning than the schools 
themselves. If you do not believe it, I will swamp you with 
sociological and educational studies which make the point with 
almost masochistic glee. Common sense, of. course, has long said' 
that the schools cannot do everything well or even at all ^- 
but in the sixties some economists, reformers and educators 
joiried to promise too much. New^ protagonists are entering the 
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dobate, reaching conclusions that are unfamiliar to rnost 
edunational policy makers. Ivan Illich^ for example, has 
concluded that the best solution to the mossy problem of 
educational policy is to do away with the prohlem: ho ca.lla it 
de^schooling. If one has few or no schools, the society takes 
over and there is little need for the policy makers* I fi=nd this 
view attractive after struggling with the messy problem for 
thirty^five years attractive perhaps because of its very 
irresponsibility. Another observer, the econoniist Samuel 
Bowles, comes to a somewhat different conclusion. You may have 
read a sunmiary of his views on the OP-ED page of the New York 
Times on July 26, 1976: 

"First/ despite the concerted efforts of 
progressive educators of three generations, and 
despite the widespread assimilation of their 

i 

vocabulary in this country, schoQls by and large ■ 
remain hostile to the individual's needs for personal 
developrnent , Second, the history of United States 
education provides little support for the view that 
schools have been vehicles for the equalization of 
economic status or opportunity. Nor are they today. 
The proliferation of special programs for the 
equalization of educational opportunity has had 
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precious little inipact on the structure of 
education, and even less on the structuro of 
income and opportunity in the economy. . . 

, , . . It is these overriding objectives of 
the capitalist class not the ideals of libora]. 
reformers that have shaped the actuality of United 
States education. 

What is the alternative? The contradictions 
of educational reform cannot be transcended even by 
a major restructuring of educational priorities because 
the schools themselves are not the source of the 
problem. The basis for an egalitarian and liberating 
educatiori must be found in an entirely new economic 
system, one in which equality and the full development 
of human capacities are fostered rather than thwarted 
by the way work is organized. Educational reformers 
will not move beyond thciir present contradictory 
position until they wad educational change with economic 
revolution and embrace the cause of participatory 
workers- control and democratic socialism." 
Mr, Bowles ; suitably enough^ is a Professor at the Univ- 
ersity of Massachusetts and seems to have located that Old 
Deluder Satan in a different guise. The problem, of course, 
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is the familiar one of definition and of values, topics on which 
educators are prepared to discourse at length. 

But no'c this ovoninq. My task is to assess the social B,nA 
political forces ^at work and to try to tease out son^e^ugges t ions 
for policy chanaos in the coming decade. To do so honestly/ I 
should try to build before you an image of American education as 
I see it. Can it be compared to an army^ rationally oraanized 
into subordinate units and driven by strategic objectivt^s? Or 
should it be thought cf as a kind of migratory mass movement. , led 
from inside by a variety of groups under m.any leaders v/itih rnany 
objectives, and impelled by outside forces that change from 
time to time? Of these two overdrav/n contrasts, I prefer the latter 
as more accurate. It may confuse our visitors from abroad, who 
have arranged matters differently and often see educational 
policy as an aspect of political ideology and national govern^ 
mental control. But despite the views of Ivan Illich or Professor 
Bowles, I doubt whether the American society in the next decade 
will think of educational policy as a nationally and centrally 
managed enterprise, or that it will force the present educational 
institutions into the mold of a particular political or economic 
ideology. We are accustomed as parents and members of local 
communities to have our say, or should I say our many says. And 
no one apparently, wants to be commander in chief. ^Armies just ' 
do not work that way* 
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Our national crovernmont, of course, has some special 
interests which form a part of the overall policy thrusts. So do 
our state and local governments, and above all so do our families 
and students. Anyone concerned with policy in the coming decade ' 
must take all of them. into consideration, assess the external ■ 
forces that influence them, and seek to make a blend. 

What arfe the major issues and forces? Have we reached a 
point where what I have described as the mass migratory movement 
will have to settle down or change direction? Let me sugqest seven 
considerations, leading to the conclusion that the next decade will 
be affected by forces that will require some different policies, 
for education compared to those of the past half century. To 
relieve your anxieties^ let me say that I will not discourse on 
any one of the seven considerations at any lengthy but rather use 

/ 

telegraphic language. A sharp eye should be kept on what is / 
missing in this list, as well as what may be a wrong interpretation 
This is not a topic in which anyone is an expert on all the issues, 
least of all an educator, but rather a topic on which the^ vjfII 
informed citizen is likely to be wiser than the expert. 

The first consideration is demographic. For the first 
time in our history, ^the numbers of pupils in schools are 
reducing and the numbers in post-secondary ^^ducation are levelling. 
One of the major growth sectors in our soc_ ^y now faces the 
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problem of the managament of decline. Our methods of govarnance 
of planning and of management are not necessarily well , designed 
to grapple with these new realities.^ And one of those rGaii^ties 
IS that the demographers cannot predict future birth rates. in 
a decade our clasarooms may be filling up again. 

. For decades economists have supported the prevailing 
orthodoxy that "the more schooling, the bettec% for both the 
society and the individual. An Aspen paper by the economist 
Richard Freeman last year, however, stated i 

■ "The evidence that the labor market for the 
educated underwent a major, unprecedented downturn 
in the 1970 's is impressive. By all relevant 
indicators, the economic status of college-graduates 
deteriorated relative to that of other workers, with 
the employment situation of the young falling ex- 
ceptionally sharply." 
And he is not optimistic for the competitive situation of the 
high school graduate. He concludes that education is not as 
good an investment as the economists claimed in the sixties. 

. Teachers are increasingly becoming unionized, as are 
many others in public service occupations. It seems reasonable 
to' suppose that this trend will continue on both the school and th 
college Iftvel, presenting the problem of increased conflict of 
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roles for millions of educators, and the question of how to 
use collective bargaining to strengthen institutions in a 
radically changed setting. 

Comparative data from such tests as the College Entrnncu 
Examination Boards and the National A^jsessment of Educational 
Progress indicates that students are not doing as well as they 
did a few years ago, particularly in the upper grades. No one 
seems to know why, though there are many ^explanations. There 
is therefore a natural tendency to shoot the messongtjr^^ that 
bring the bad news. The fact is that we test a lot but v/e do = 
not seem to make much use of the results. The colleges do not 
collect such comparative data, perhaps sensibly for their own sake, 
but listen to any faculty meeting and you will hear plenty of 
cries of doom and gloom about the standards in higher education 
(notes that were surely struck also m Platonic days in the 
Academy) * 

While the parentB, according to Ga*llup polls, have kept 
their confidence in public schooling in recent years (42% 
becoming more favorable, 31% less favorable and 27% no change), 
there is indication that the professional educators are becoming 
less, confident of their own efforts than are the parents, and 
that tlie general public is also more critical. Professional 
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morale is therefore an issue -^.a serious issue. Teachers 
need hope to succeed, 

The^ federal government in 1972 decided to give first 
priority in higher education to undergraduate student financial 
aid for those who need it/ encouraging the student to decide 
to which college^ public or private, to take his money. In 
effect this poJ icy relies on a kind of market economy by encour^ 
aging colleges to compete for the customer. At ;the local school 
level, there also has been increased attention to what is called 
accountability to the community/ and to. more choice for parents* ' 
An observer of the scene cannot help but notice that some of the 
new left and the old right combine in feciling that education would 
benefit by a dose of market competition* Not far below the 
surface is the sense that educators are not very different from 
other "bureaucrats", and need neiedling. 

^ . Finally, for the first time in several decades, educational 
policy is moving off the center ring in public and political 
interest. Perhaps this is because educatioa is no longer taking 
an increasing percentage of national eKpenditures ^ or perhaps 
because the high hopes in its abijity .to cpntribute to social 
change have receded. Whatever the reason^ John Gardner of 
Common Cause has asked the position of -the two Presidential 
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nominees on eleven "vital" issues and the only reference to " 
education comes under* the heading of piscrimination and uses 
but one word related to schooling i busing* 

You will have noted a few underlying themes in what I 
have said so far. The makers of educational policy ^ wherever 
they find themselves in the^ mass migration, are all facing the 
task of finding the best balance or mix between reliance on 
formal education and reliance on other social policies ; between 
equity and diversity; between stability of^ institution and change; 
between mbdesty of claim and' confidence in< the value of 
educational efforts, " Each of these, upon analysis, leads to a 
consideration of the goa^ls to be sought and the best methods 
of governance to* be used,. In American education, these are 
matters that have long been discuseed, but in the practical realitie 
of growth and development have usually been 'decided in the^ specific 
instance rather than in more general termiu The time has coitie 
to concentrate attention on the broader issues, and to suggest 
some pos^sible ways of dealing with^ the new forces at work* 
Let me try to be more specific on five policies, 
I* First, let us ask about the role and position of the 
educator in relation to what are usually classified as non- 
educational policies. The workshops at Aspen in 1975 and 197.6 * 
concluded that educators, rather than separating themselves from 
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such policies as they have in thev.past^ should consciously 
seek to create or join c&litions to prefs "for action. With 
this in mind, the Education Program asked for an analysis of 
available data on the impact on education of social policies 
^ usually considered to be inon-educatiorial which if properly 
developed^ might make it possible for education to do a better 
job* The r.eport pointed out that a "truly complete model of the 
elements o£ society and ©f the er.onomy that affect and are 
affected by education would be staggeringly ^complex, far mbre " 
intricate than any yet estimated, however poorly^ by empirical 
research,*' Three were selected that would seem, to have particula 
^ re'ievance^ "how would policies (a) to, improve health and 

nutritition/ jb) to eradicate income poverty^ or (c) to improve 
housing or to^' promote economic or social integrat'ion ^ affect 
educational outcomes?" * 

Let me quote thf result of the^ analysis in its draft ' 
language, a result which will probably not surprise you, but is 
a useful comment nevertheless oa both the state of the social 
sciences and of how we have to make up our minds on social proble 
"To drain ^away whatever suspense this paper may 
hold, it seems clear that social science provides no 
justification for. advocating policies in each of '^these 
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three areas because of favorable impacts on edu- 
cation. Only steps to improve health care and 
childhood nutrition seem to have any clear and 
significant- impact on iedUGational performance, and, 
^ ^ within the ranges encountered in the United States, 

these, effects are not likely to be great. Furthermore, 
, Research on the educational impact of explicit policies 

to improve nutrition or health care is completely lacking 
so that the observed positive relationship between health 
and education may be a spurious as, for example, radicals 
claim the relation between education and income is. . . . 
For this reason, the most important question policymakers 
must address is - not how to extract the "truth"' from the 
research social scientists have vprovided , but rather 
hoy) to formulate polipy in recognition that analysts 
have given them^ almost nothing to go on.*' 

After consideratipn of other factors, the draft report 
goes on: . " ^ 

"The chances that the egalitarian objectives of 
educators (th^y have many others, of course) can be 
• ^ achieved without changing the status quo in health, 
housing or income redistribution seem very slim. If 




educators care about egalitarian objectives , ^ they 
must act as if^ such policies would be efficacious , 
The Aspen Workshop on this topic agreed ^h this 
conclusion and proposed that the educational community lend 
Its support to consideration of the following programs^ 

(1) Enactment of children's or family allowances, 

(2) Development of parent training and parent 
information programs, 

(3) Support of a national health insurance plan, 
with special attention to health diagnosis program fcr 
all pupils for vision, hearing, chronic diseases, et a3 . 
though not using schools to provide health services them 
selvos, . * 

(4) Shifting .emphasis in school lunch and related 
programs to quality and nutritional values, seeking also 
to solve the problem of wastage. 

(5) Shifting the burden of welfare costs from state 
and local governments to the federal, together with 
support of a negative income tax of childrerJs allowances 

(6) Creation of a National Commission to explore 
policies related to housing' integratiOT with special 
^.references to school attendance. 

* 
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If the professional community of educators joins coalitions 
made up of other groups to press, toward these objectives^ education 
clearly will take a step away from its traditional stance of 
separation from politics. On this two comments are appropriate. 
First, the separation has increasingly become more myth than 
reality^ as an ever higher percentage of the population has beCQme 
involved in expensive programs of public education and as we 
learn more about the effects of society on learners and of the 
limited influence of schooling. Second, involvement in ' 
politically-made decisions./ does not necessarily mean commitment 
as a professional group to political parties^)- but rather to 
specific political causes. My strong preference is to draw a 
line between the two. The efforts of some leaders of the 
National Education Association to lead that group to endorsement 
of a particular Presidential nominee on the basis of his educational 
policies and record, for example, seem to me mistaken. Quite 
aside from the risk of being on the losing side' is the larger 
issue of confusing special interest with the larger public 
interest. One can take this position, however, arid still agree 
to press .for specific policies on noh=educational programs that 
seem to promise well f o. ' educational performance # even if evidence 
from the social sciences is lacking or inconclusivte. 
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I^. sicond, let us ask about the adaguacy of existing 
machinery'^^of f ederal-state relations in the planning and 
carrying out of educational policy. On this topic, the point 
of departure can be taken from Federalist Paper No. 46 i . 

"In the compound republic of America, the 
' power surrendered by the people is first divided 
between two distinct governments, and then the 
portion allotted to each subdivided among distinct 
and separate departments. Hence a double security " . 
arises to the rights of the people. The different 
governments will control eacn other, at the same 
time that each will be crntrolled by itself. , * 

Madison's insights remain shrewd, but times may have 
changed. The Aspen Workshop found itself dissatisfied with the 
present state of affairs. It found the existing machinery 
for. national policy review and coordination in. education to b^ 
inadequate. The several I vels of government do not necessarily 
understand their respective roles even in a general way, and 
in practice, they sometimes go In different directions and at 
different rates. .The federal government has not sought to take 
the lead in either review or coordination at any level of education 
and thers is little disposition on the part of states or insti« 
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tutions to encourage it to do so. No existing group, such as 
the Education Commission of the Stai-es is filling the role. 
The familiar American mistrust of planning in government (if 
not in business) holds sway. 

It is little wonder^ therefore, that there is dissatis- 
faction as to the mechanisms of carrying out programs requiring 
action by all levels of education and government. Examples of 
the last point are the operations of the Elementary-Secondary 
Education Act of 196S, Vocational Edudation, affirmative action, 
student financial aid, and programs for the handicapped. In 
recent years, as a result of increased, federal regulatory activity, 
often required by Acts of Congress, on a "variety of issues not 
directly related to education, adversarial attitudes have 
heightened between institutions, states and the federal, government , 
particularly on the content and impact of the regulations themselves 

The machinery of Congressional hearings is not serving 
the purpose of consultation or mediation. Special interest, 
groups in education have increasingly established Washington 
offices to forward their causes and to defend against efforts to 
weaken their professional or financial positions. Coalitions 
of special educational groups in effect h^#e greater impact on 
federal policy and program" administration than do the views 
of the states themselves^. 4 
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The challenge is to develop a national mGchanism to 
help to^ solve these problems without nationalizing the educational 
system. Some of the problems, of course, are ideological and 
political, and in the end have to be (and should be) decided 
by the actions of legislatures and elected officials. No 
mechanism should be asked to substitute for this process. But 
a substantial majority of issues are procedural and managerial 
and can be dealt with by seeking bipartisan concensus. 

More specifically, concensus should be sought on the 
proposition that the federal role for all .levels of education ■ 
should be to identify those area of national need which have not 
or cannot be carried out by states, local districts, or in- 
dividual institutions, and to stimulate action to meet those 
needs. For the coming decade, let me suggest that these needs 
fall into the categories of ^ 

(a) promoting equity through compensatory aid 
via the schools, and student aid for post^secondary 
education. The central focus of federal policy, and 
its largest eKpenditures ^ should be to enhance equal 

_ educational opportunity; . . 

(b) ^supporting specific educational programs 

X, that now require federal initiative - for the handicapped^ 
^S^r vocational education, and for the arts and humanities j 
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(c) financing research and development designed 
to improve the educational process at all levels; 

(d) assuring the national research capability in 
the arts^ social sciences and sciencas by supporting 
researah projects, by assuring a steady flow of trained 
scholars and scientists/ and by maintaining the 
institutional stability of high quality research and 
teaching centers; 

(e) -:;: adjusting where possible its programs of family 
income maintenance, day care, health and nutrition, and 
community development to improve the non-=school situation ^ 
of learners. . 

Consensus should be sought that the state* role is that of 
primary responsibility for the setting of educational and 
curricular policy, and the overseeing of institutions and their 
programs. In the coming few years, the issues of high priority 
are t 

(f) assuring reforms in school financing to achieve 
equity; ' 

(g) enhancing the use of other institutions (busiriess 
government services, museums^ libraries)' that can. support 
the formal education programs; 
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(h) insuring greater responsiveriess to consumers ; 

(i) developing explicit policies toward the private 
sector in tioH/ with the goal of assuring the 
maintenance of a strong non--public sector in the interests 
of diversity and competition; 

(j) developing new forms of planning/ management 

and accountability for both schools and post--secondary 

education. The goal should be decentralization to the 

greatest possible degree, emphasizing local site 

management; -isr 

\ ... 

(k) developing ^policies ^for the support of continuing' 
education / giving priority to providing opportunity for^ 
all adults to obtain a basiC/ high scHool level of " 
education / to providing assistance to specific target 
. groups / and to facilitating adult participation through 
providing information/ counselling^ and a "brokerage" 
function, 

t 

To achieve consensus on such .topics is obviously a tall 
order/ but it seems necessary if education in the Unitfid States 
is to be adjusted to changfing qirdumstances . A new forum is 
needed/ perhaps through: cfiang@| in the eKisting structure and 
program, of the Educational Commission of the States, and new 
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ways of consideration and planning are required, ^^The task may 
be difficult, if not very difficult, under our form of ^vern- 
ment - but an effort has to be made. 

Ill, Third, educational policy must face the question of 
how best to handle""what I aescribed earlier as the management 
of decline . 

■I 

Three factors over recent decades have combined to reduce 
the extent to which local institutions have effectively managed 
their own affairs. During the era of expansion at all levels 
of education, increasing centralization of key functions -such as 
building, finance and personnel took place at the school district 
level and at the state level for post^-secondary education. , Federal 
categorical programs and civil rights policies brought with them 
both regulatory and reporting requirements which reduced local 
autOTiomy' and ability to coordinate and manage, J Collective 
bargaining ±ended to result in negotiations covering ever larger 

numbers of personnel, ^ " ^ ' 

,1 _ . ■ " 

Runnings counter to these trends have been increasing 

demands for local accountability to the clientele served," 

dissatisfaction with the human results of an ever-more distant 

location of management decisions , ^ and the .growth of impersonal 

and Large schools, colleges and universities, 

' . ■ I ■ 
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^ / Witti the end of the era of growth, the need for tighter 
expense control has further restricted local autonomy and 
c^feated' a loss of morale in both teaching and administrative 
staff, because of the lessening extent to which they can influence 
their professional liv^s and the programs for which they are held 
responsible by the public and their students* * ^ 

The result is 'simultaneously trends toward centralization 
of some aspects qf institutional management and trends toward 
decentralization in others. Confusion in both policy setting 
and educationai\direction has been the result. 

Tl^e era- of eKpansiori is "over, however^ and attention can 
now be\turned to more effective, unit management,. The individual 
school or college is the^ institution with which students, teachers, 
and parents primarily identify. It, rather than the district or 
statewide authority, should increasingly be held responsible ' 
for' performance * Greater 'autonomy will encourage both greater 
accountability and more competition. To accdmplish the goal of 
more authority andv responsibility at the institutional level 
will require changfes in present policies on governance , budgeting, 
testing, reporting, collective bargaining, and staff development. 

Specific analyses are needed of the changes required in 
state -laws and regulations affecting local unit management of 
curriculum and financing, ^ Also essential are proposals for 
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staff development which include how to ume the resources of 
Ligher education and teacher centers ^ and proposals for 
relating the thrust of site management to the counter-thrust of 
.collective bargaining. But the general direction of the proposed 
policy is clean bring responsibility to what the Aspen Workshops 
described as "site management's with the implication that, we 
could now aim for smaller units and greater fleKibility* 

The issue small units deserves particular attention. 
We are all familiar^ with the post war baby boom and the recent 
decline in birth rate* What we may ft^et is what might be 
described as the ''echo baby boom" ^ smaller .than the previous 
oner but still significant. This will occur in the mid 1980*Sr; 
with the peak moving into the. schools later in the decade and 
still later in higher education. What should we plan to do with 
our buildings and institutions as we start on this roller coaster, 
ride? Close and consolidate^ as seems to be tendency in many 
situations today? Or let them become smaller even at the cost/ 
of some economies of scale that come with larger units? The^ 
Aspen Workshops urge that the Mmrnmr course be followed for two 
reasons. We think that smaller units can lead to more individ^ 
uality of institution and individuality of instruction if well 
managed* And we do not see the adyantage of selling off facilities 
that we may well want to get back in a decade* 
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The system of governance and accountability that should 
emerge from the plan- envisioned here is responsive to many of 
the shortcomings of our present system: 

(a) It is targeted on the attainment of basic 
skills. The failure of our present system to produce 

in this area is the source of distress among parents, and 
over use in testing. 

(b) It combines goal-^setting with diversity. The , ' 
^ proposed system allows and encourages schools to respond ^ 

to parental desires for diversity without slipping over 
into the anarchy of a s tandardless ^ "anything goes'' 
system* 

(c) It establishes a structure of responsibility. 
Today's school failures result in a system ^6©^ failure 
except perhaps the student. By setting goals ^ and lodging 
responsibility at the local system and school level, the 
proposed system clearly places responsibility with the 

'principal* As educational , the principal becomes 

the pgent of "account** in . ^countability; more constructively, 
the principal is the active ngent through whom comjnunity 
and professionar ideas for^'^lnl^^rovemei re can be directed* 

IV* Fourth, a ofiknge in poi / is needed in the use of 

■ '\ 

tests in the schools, and in the setting of standards of performance. 

■\_ ■ 
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As a first step^ the frequency of testing should be 
reduced significantly. As said earlier^ we do not use the 
information v/e now nave. However^ it is recognized that there 
is an important difference in the infd^rmation provided by in- 
frequent cross^sectional testing of large groups of students ' 
and frequent^ longitudinal testing linked to a few selected ^ 
individuals. Both are clearly needed* Specifically: 

(a) IQ tests should be phased out of use in the 
public schools. They are inadequate diagnostic instruments 
They are, or appear to be ^ unreliable measures for those 
segments of the population the poor and minority groups 
for which they are most likely to be used in connection 
with compensatory programs, And they are widely misused 
and misunderstood instruments, 

(b) A major effort should be made to explore the 
feasibility of criter ion--ref erenced tests for assessment 
purposes on how schools are doing and as the basis for 
reporting to their clieiitele, 

(c) The time has come to establish minimum standards 
in the^basic subjects^ especially on the junior and senior 
high school level. This is not a fashionable topic with 
many parents, at least as far as their own children are 
concerned, or with some teachers. But the declining 
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trend simply requires that schools pay attention to the 
situation, perhaps particularly in writing. A number of 
states are now engaged in a va^riety of efforts for what is 
often called "minimum competency" testing, often at the 
sixth and ninth grades and as a prerequisite to high 
- school graduation. These efforts deserve encouragement 
by public as well as educational officials. At a time 
of decline of numbers there is energy available for a rise 
in quality* 

V. Fifth/ in the field of higher education ^ the Aspen 
Workshops took note of the increasing trend toward recruitment 
of new sources of supply of learners to keep up enrollments in 
the coming decade. The key question is how to select priorities 
for public support that best serve the public not necessarily 
the institutional interest. 

The Workshops ' recommendations begin with a caution 
against general actions that apply across--the'-board * Though 
such actions have often been proposed^ they do not permit effective 
targeting on serious problems and groups with special needs. 
Therefore / it was recommended that^ 

( 1 ) New tax incentives for individuals should not 
be employed either as a mechanism for the support or . 
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encouragement of adult participation in education ^ or 
for the further support of h i g ho o d u c a t i o n . S u c h 
provisions would Qithor bo extremely coniDleK or 
else they would benefit the middle income group 
a group wh ich should not rece ive priority support in 
the Workshops' judgment at this time. 

(2) General federal taK incentives for employer- 
based education programs should not be encouraged at 
this time* There is little assurance that such programs 
would be used for the purposes specified. 

In the area of^ adult education/ top priority is recommended 
for public support for programs leading to completion of the 
high schpol diploma or its equivalent, through maintenance 
and development of evening high school programs (now under 
serious budgetary and other restraints)', through basic education 
for unemployed and underemployed, and (as earlier noted) to 
parental educatic n in child rearing practices. 

Because of the widespread availability of adult education 
programs outside of educational institutions , the Aspen group 
gave high priority to the development of "brokerage" and 
counseling services for adults on local and state levels. 
Establishment of new institutions or programs should wait upon 
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clearvly established needs that cannot be met by full use of 
existing facilities s and programs* 

With regard to other key issues in higher education^ the 
Aspen group noted that colleges and universities have been hard 
hit by inflation. Believing that diversity of types of in- 
stitutions is a desirable national policy^ the groups examined 
existing policy in. this regard^ and concluded that the general 
thrust of federal and state scholarship programs to make this 
opportunity independent of parental income or type of college 
is desirable an^\, at least according to recent reports^ succeeding. 

The needs of research universities, however, present a 
difficult and unsolved political problem. There is continuing 
need for funds for basic scholarly research, for international 
studies, for national research libraries, and for graduate fellows- 
ships. The strong federal support for research in the fifties 
and sixties seemed to strengthen our traditional great universities 
and to create new centers of excellence. The situation is now erod 
ing* Whether the same number of graduate schools can be main=- 
tained is uncertain^ but it is clearly in the interest of the 
country to maintain centers where the highest standards of 
academic achievement and scholarly research flourish* Many of 
these institutions can and will speak for themselves , but. an 
explicit 'statement of federal policy is lacking* No madhinery 
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exists for coordinating governnient agencies to assure such 
institutional strength^ and recent years suggest that the 
federal government needs a special way to set policy in this 
area. One way 'Would be to strengthen the negligible powers of 
the existing Feder^al Interagency Coimnittee on Education* 

This review of five areas for special policy attention - 
support of certain non-educational programs^ of revisions in 
present f ederal-^state relations^ of increased authority for local 
site management^ of changes in testing and^ the setting of 
standards p and of the setting of policies for continuing education 
and for the maintenance of centers of eKoellence = these five may 
seem to vou quite long 'enough a laundry 'list. But there could^ 
of cou.se be many more ^ of which the need for youth policy ^ 
especially in relation to work, would be at the top of my own 
list* The reasons for the choice of the five mentioned are 
N^hat they sr^em to be issues in which there is substantial public 
and professional interest and on which there seems a reasonable 
chance that, action might be taken in the next decade. 

Let me close as I began. This lecture has dealt with policy 
and organizational matters and has left out the most interesting 
and excitingwpart of education - the way we learn, what we learn, 
and the excitement of learning. I can only plead that the 
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situation is such that we would be wise to get our house in 
order as soon as we can to make sure that such learning 
takes place* 
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